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Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

“Ninth month 24th, 1785. This week I have 
been almost wholly confined to my bed. Some 
application and access in inward travail of spirit, 
towards the Fountain of holy heavenly help, has 
been experienced, especially in the night season ; 
an adorable mercy: by unnecessary and upprofit- 
able words being spoken in the day-time, condem- 
nation and sorrow have been frequently attendant ; 
and the fruit of that righteousness which is sown 
in peace has been too much obstructed. May this 
bed of confinement yet more fully become a_bed 
of refinement !” 

“Tenth month 12th, 1785. How marvellous 
are the works of Jehovah! How wonderful are 
his dealings with the sons of men! his ‘ judgments 
are a great deep,’ and ‘righteous altogether ;’ on 
every inferior excellence has he unalterably af- 
fixed this inscription, ‘ vanity of vanities, and vexa- 
tion of spirit.’ From the days of my minority, 
have held the Fountain of living waters in the 
highest estimation; and with a considerable de- 
gree of assiduity, have I sought after its sacred 
streams; the bread which perishes not; the waters 
which never fail: yet, wo is me! too much have I 
leaned to the broken cisterns of creaturely conso- 
lations, which have ever proved as bruised reeds, 
as piercing spears, miserable comforters, and the 
chastisements of a cruel one. Sincerely, inviola- 
bly, have I been attached to my inseparable com- 
panion in health and sickness ; who, for more than 
thirty years, has, with the greatest fidelity and 
perseverance, relieved my wants and ministered to 
my necessities ; yet, with the most pure and choice 
blessings, Satan, the author of strife, the enemy of 
peace and righteousness, commixes his evil seed ; 
vhich ‘brings forth fruit unto death.’ Having, 
from early youth, enjoyed almost invariably a good 
appetite, the meat in the dish, and the wine in 
the glass, has had for me fascinating charms; and 
though always esteemed by my fellow men, in every 
tespect, temperate, and even by some, rather ab- 
temious; and although in my latter years I have 

b peculiarly scrupulous and cautious in respect 
0 the quantity of meat and wine; yet, by a too 
pleasurable indulgence of my palate, my own heart 
‘condemns me: God is greater, and who then among 
my fellow mortals shall justify me? ‘he voice of 

internal monitor is greater than the witness of 
men. ‘ Let God therefore be true, and every man 





aliar.’ This also has been a ‘ vanity and vexation 
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of spirit.’ For many years I enjoyed so much 





tration of death written and engraven on stones, 
being in my silent waiting much illustrated in 


pleasure by riding on horseback, that I was almost | the view of my mind, a few sentences were spoken 
ready to say with the patriarch’s wife on another | relative thereto: those present were also reminded 
occasion, what good would my life do me,if by any|of the Spirit of Truth, which not only reproves 
means I should be deprived of so pleasing and/|for sin, but also for righteousness and judgment. 


salutary an exercise? 


This also for near ten years|I know not whether they either understood or 


has failed; and I have had only the inferior|felt much of the things which were spoken; 
pleasure of walking on foot in the neighbouring|but for the present a degree of solemnity seemed 


fields, and in the streets of the metropolis. Now, 
by the prevalence of disease, the few hours which 
remain are likely to be passed either in my bed or 
solitary chamber: the enjoyments heretofore pos- 
sessed also increase my vexation. From my youth 
upwards, have I been singularly attached, but 1 hope 
not irregularly so, to a docile and domesticated 
spaniel: four of them have miscarried, not having 
attained the common age of those animals; the 
fifth is now destined to death by reason of disease, 
and a danger of the canine madness. I am also 
deprived of the pleasure of my poultry court, and 
the fragrance of my garden: a separation from 
those simpie scenes of delight, less reprovable than 
the allurements of avarice, or the insolence of pride, 
are also ‘ vexation of spirit.’ Thus bereft of every 
broken cistern, is there yet remaining for me any 
access to ‘the Fountain of living waters?’ Un 
supplied with the husks which the swine eat, is 
there any possibility of a return to the Father’s 
house, where there is bread enough and to spare? 
My paths are obstructed as with walls of brass, 
and my ways circumscribed within an enclosure of 
thorn; is there yet in ‘the valley of Achor a door 
of hope?’ Will the Dread of nations, the Glory 
of men and angels, be pleased with the lame, the 
halt, and the maimed, for a sacrifice; or accept 
the few remaining hours of life, too much of which 
has been passed in a servitude to the law in the 
members? Indeed, upon my bed and in the 
watches of the night, some glimpses of the Divine 
glory, and of that mercy and forgiveness which is 
in Christ Jesus, have seemed at times transiently 
to pass before me; and the name of the Lord to 
be proclaimed, ‘the Lord God, gracious and merci- 
ful ; forgiving transgression and sin,’ and ‘ passing 
by the transgression of the remnant of his heri- 
tage :’ yet, wo is me, ‘in my flesh there dwelleth 
no good thing;’ but too much of that nature, 
which ‘is of the earth, earthy,’ and fallen ‘ short 
of the glory of God.’ In this hour of distress and 
deep deprivation, what language shall I adopt? what 
accents shall I utter? surely not those of absolute 
despondency, lest I. should ‘add drunkenness to 
thirst ;’ but rather may I unite in the plaintive de- 
termination of the prophet formerly, viz: ‘I will 
bewail, with the weeping of Jazer, the vine of Sib- 
mah : I will water thee with my tears, 0 Heshbon 
and Elealeh!’ because the summer fruits and the 
barvest is fallen. May Israel sti!l be holiness to 
the Lord, and in his latter end may there be an 
increase! Amen and amen, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord; the King of saints in Zion. 

“16th. Went in a chaise to the forenoon 
meeting. The superior glory and excellence of 
the gospel dispensation, and of the law of the 
spirit of life in Uhrist Jesus, to that of the minis- 


to attend.” 

“ Eleventh month 2nd, 1785. Being very sud- 
denly and unexpectly seized with so violent a spasm, 
that there was rather a prospect of a sudden 
change, I was greatly alarmed, but mercifully fa- 
voured in some degree to look to Him, from whom 
help cometh; who is able to save and mighty to de- 
liver, in whose hand are the issues from death. The 
attack seemed to go off almost as suddenly as it 
came on, being relieved before noon: nevertheless, 
in the subsequent part of the day, I was almost 
ready to repine at the prospect of increasing indis- 
position and continued confinement; and was very 
deficient in a due thankfulness and submission of 
the spirit to the Sovereign of the universe. My 
bodily sufferings are many, but they might have 
been muchjmore abundant. In the evening, liter- 
ally, I entered into my closet and shut to the door; 
some recollection was experienced ; afterwards, | 
read some part of the prophecy of Amos the pro- 

het. 
ar 6th. I went to the forenoon meeting in a 
chaise; glorious things are spoken of Zion, the 
city of God ; some glories peculiar to the gospel of 
Christ were illustrated in the view of my mind 
with a degree of power and perspicuity: the 
meeting was large, but wholly silent; a degree of 
solemnity was, | hope, attendant; but towards the 
close, some appeared too desirous of breaking it up. 

“Oth. In the week-day meeting, the disconso- 
late state was much before me, and the exceeding 
great and precious promises appertaining thereto, 
were renewed in my remembrance; but I was 
afraid to speak, well knowing there is a ministry 
of the Word in silence; ‘ the self-same spirit, di- 
viding to every man, severally, as he will.’ ” 

“19th. ‘What shall I render to the Lord for 
all his benefits?’ Some sense of a life which is in- 
capable of termination, even the life of the Son of 
God, who ‘ abideth a priest continually,’ ‘after the 
order of Melcbisedec,’ ‘having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life,’ has attended: ‘ the fru:ts 
of righteousness (were also measurably) sown in 
peace.’ 1 have also had an opportunity of reading 
Sacred Biography, by Dr. Hunter; a work which 
may be deservedly ranked with the first produc- 
tions of the present age, in respect to the excellence 
of the composition: in it, the lives and characters 
of the patriarchs are delineated with accuracy, and 
their respective allusions to the coming of the holy 
and just One, his humiliation and glory, illustrated. 
These lectures, although not exhibiting an uncom- 
mon depth of spiritual knowledge and experience, 
may, nevertheless, be perused even by the spiritu- 
ally minded, not ouly with pleasure, but profit ; 
both with respect to the world which now is, and 
that which is to come.” 
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“Twelfth month 34,1785, In the evening I\Christ; and a short testimony was delivered con-|pyramid on which a barrack-house was to be 
entered into my closet, and although I seemed in-|cerning the extension of it to those who were afar|placed for the reception of the workmen. They 
capable of prayer, I was so tendered before Him, | off, ‘ The outcasts of Israel,’ and ‘the dispersed of; could only work on the rock for a few hours at 
who dwelt in the bush, that I could in measure | Judah.’ spring-tide. As soon as the flood-tide began to 
adopt a language formerly uttered, ‘It is good for| “24th. After a day of distress, retiring in my|rise around them, putting out the fire of the smith’ 
me to be here.’ chamber, I was favoured with some internal| forge, and gradually covering the rock, they had 

“8th. Pained in body, and distressed in soul,|breathings after Him, who is ‘the resurrection|to gather up their tools and retreat to a floati 
fearing lest, after having ‘preached to others, I|from the dead,’ the life everlasting, the Amen, who] barrack moored at a considerable distance, in order 
myself should become a cast-away ;’ not keeping |hath ‘the keys of death and hell.’” to reach which, they had to row in small boats to 
my body in subjection. (To be continued.) the tender, by which they were then conveyed to 

“13th. Dined with my wife at Amwell, walking Suns tin etonaie of ani _ | their quarters. The operations of this first season 
° . ° ° rom The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. . . 
in the evening in the shrubberies, I suddenly was Bell Bock hichtheuse were particularly trying to the men, on account of 
impressed with a secret sense, that James Harvey, - ening their having to row backwards and forwards be. 
Thomas Hartley, and John Fletcher, although The Inch Cape, or Bell Rock, is a long, narrow| tween the rock and the tender at every tide, which 
greatly diversified in their religious sentiments reef on the east coast of Scotland, at the mouth of| ip rough weather was a very heavy pull, and hay. 
whilst they were members of the militant church, |the Frith of Tay, and some dozen of miles from| ing often after that to work on the rock knee deep 
are now united in that which is triumphant; sing-|the nearest land. At high water the whole ledge/in water, only quitting it for the boats when ab. 
ing praises to the Lord God and the Lamb, who is|i8 buried out of sight; and even at the ebb the) solutely compelled by the swelling waves. Some- 
worthy forever: the glimpse of light soon disap-|highest part of it is only three or four feet out of] times the sea would be so fierce for days together 
peared, and I sat in the solitary chamber of my the water. In the days of old, as the tradition|that no boat could live in it, and the men had, 
afflicted sister, under distress and poverty of spirit.” |2C8, one of the abbots of Arbroath, among many| therefore, to remain cooped up wearily on board 

“ 31st. This last in the year 1785, was a day good works, exhibited his piety and humanity by) the floating barrack. 
of trouble and distress; towards evening I was placing upon a float attached to the perilous reef} Qne day in September, when the engineer and 
under much bowedness of spirit, by reason of a|% large bell, so suspended as to be tolled by the} thirty-one men were on the rock, the tender broke 
sense of my dissolution and unfitness to mect Him, |Tising and falling of the waves. from its moorings, and began to drift away from 
who is the judge both of the quick and of the dead; “On a buoy, in the storm it floated and swung, the rock, just as the tide was rising. Stevenson, 
and who hath said, ‘ Behold I come quickly ; and And over the waves its warning rung.” perched on an eminence above the rest, survey- 
my reward is with me, to give every man accord- Many a storm-tossed mariner heard the friendly | '"& them at their labours, was the first, and for a 
ing as his work shall be.’”’ knell that warned him of the nearness of the fatal| While, the men being all intent on their work, the 

‘First month 3d, 1786. The week-day meet-|rock, and changed his course before it was too only one, who observed what had happened. He 
ing was well attended at Horslydown, and to me late, with blessings on the good old monk who had said nothing, but went to the highest point of the 
it was measurably a favoured season; some open-|hyng up the bell; but after some years, one of the rock, and kept an anxious watch on the progress 
ings relative to the benefit of that faith which is pirates who infested the coast cut it down in wan-|f the vessel and the rising of the sea. First the 
by the operation of God were attendant, but not} ton cruelty, and was one of the first who suffered|™en on the lower tier of the works, then by de- 
expressed. : from the loss. Not long after, he perished upon} &tees those above them, struck work on the ap- 

‘4th. Very unexpectedly, some internal per-| this very rock, which a dense fog shrouded from proach of water. They gathered up their tools 
ceptions of the Divine presence and power were sight, and no bell gave timely warning of. and made towards the spot where the boats were 
attendant, and as 1 walked by the Rotherhithe : moored, to get their jackets and stockings and 
road and Shad Thames, this was the language of “ And even in his dying fear, prepare for quitting the rock. What their feel 
my spirit, Great grace, Great mercy. ‘ What 0 ee ae fae are ings were when they found only a couple of boats 
shall I render to the Lord’ for his unspeakable The devil below wan slaging bis kad” there, and the tender drifting off with the other in 
gifts, his unnumbered benefits! May his long tow, may be conceived. All the peril of their 
suffering produce in me that repentance which is) After the lapse of many years, two attempts] situation must have flashed across their minds as 
never to be repented of! Rather a solid and pro-| were made to raise a beacon of spars upon the|they looked across the raging sea, and saw the 
fitable sitting was experienced at the Monthly|rock; but one after the other they fell a prey to} distance between the tender and the rock increasing 
Meeting of Horslydown, before the women Friends|the angry waves, and were hardly set up before|every moment, while all around them the water 
withdrew.” ‘they disappeared. It was not till the beginning|rose higher and higher. In another hour, the 

“10th. At the week-day meeting at Horsly-|of the century that the Commissioners of Northern} waves would be rolling twelve feet and more 
down, some interior exercise was experienced, and Lighthouses took up the idea of erecting a light-| above the crag on which they stood, and all hope 
solemnity in silence; poverty was my portion, but|house on this reef, the most dangerous on all the] of the tender being able to work around to them 
these expressions being inwardly suggested, they | Coast. Several years elapsed before they got the|was being quickly dissipated. They watched the 
seemed to afford a secret supply; there is a ‘ hope |Sauction of Parliament to the undertaking, and | fleeting vessel and the rising tide, and their hearts 
which entereth into that within the vail;’ for man | 1807 arrived before it was actually entered upon.|sank within them, but not a word was uttered. 
liveth not by bread alone, but by every word which| Robert Stevenson, to whom the work was in-|They stood silently counting their numbers and 
the Lord doth speak. \trusted as cngineer, had from a very early age|calculating the capacity of the boats; and then 

“11th. In the evening I had some perceptions | been employed in connection with lighthouses. He|they turned their eyes upon their trusted leader, 
of that in-speaking voice, which saith, ‘This is|went almost directly from school to the office of|as if their last hope lay in his counsel. Stevensoo 
the way, walk ye init.’ May I henceforth be en-|Tbomas Smith of Edinburgh, and when that/never forgot the appalling solemnity of the mo 
abled to walk in that way ‘in which the wayfar-|geutleman was appointed engineer tothe Northern}ment. One chance, and but a slender one, of e& 
ing men, though fools, shall not err.’ Lighthouse Commissioners, became his assistant,|cape alone occurred to him. It was that, strip 

“14th. Some part of this week has been passed |aud afterwards successor. When only nineteen,| ping themselves of their clothes, and divesting the 
pretty peaceably, but not free from blame; unneces- |Stevenson superintended the construction of the|two boats, as much as possible, of everything that 
sary speaking, as I think, having at times too much ‘lighthouse on the island of Little Cumbray; and| weighted and encumbered them, so many mem 
prevailed. Retiring in the evening, an inquiry ;during the time be was engineer to the Commis-|should take their seats in the boats, while the 
was suggested, how has the cross of Christ been /sioners, which post he held till 1842, he erected vo} others hung on by the gunwales; and that the 
complied with in this respect? a constant abiding |fewer than forty-two lighthouses, and introduccd|should then work their way, as best they co 
under the same, being requisite to a state of true ® grvat many valuable improvements into the| towards either the tender or the floating bar 
discipleship, and consonaut both with the tenor of system. His reputation, however, will be chiefly} Stevenson was about to explain this to his mem, 
the New Testament, and the languige of the light perpetuated as the architect of the Bell Rock|but found that all power of speech had left bim 
within. |Lighthou-e. The anxiety of that dreadful moment had parched 

“17th. At the week-day meeting at Horsly-| On the 17th August, 1807, Stevenson and his|bis throat, and his tongue clave to the roof of bis 
down, those present were recommended, by a short|men landed on the rock, to the astonishment and| mouth. He stooped to one of the little pools at his 
testimony, to the great Prophet; the antitype and discomposure of the seals who had, from time im-| feet to moisten his fevered lips with the salt water. 
substance of all the former prophets and their memorial, been in undisturbed possession of it, and Suddenly a shout was raised, “ A boat! A boat!” 
prophecies. jnow floundered off into the water on the approach! and through the haze a large pilot boat could dimly 

22nd. In the forenoon meeting at Hartford, of the usurpers. ‘The workmen at once set about) be discerned making towards the rock. The pilot 
my mind was touched with a sevse of the love of|preparing the rock for the erection of a temporary|had observed the Smeaton drifting off, and, guess 

























































witnessed ; the effect of which was by no means 
diminished by the presence, here and there, of for- 
lorn little huts, of numc-ous miserable low stone- 
wall enclosures,—where it was a mystery what they 
were designed to enclose, for there was nowhere 
near them the slightest appearance of animal or 
vegetable life,—nor by the few poor straggling sheep, 
that excited our commiseration while wearily climb- 
ing higher and higher, instead of returning to the 
valley at this sunset hour, in search of the scanty 
herbage, whose greenness, if it existed, was quite 
invisible to our eyes. These sheep were apparently 
attended by two or three lads, who, far separated 
from each other, were sitting alone on lofty crags 
overlooking the road ; and as the shades of evening 
were already gathering in the gorge, we wondered 
whether the poor boys would pass the night with 
their charge on the mountain. As we emerged 
from the pass, the little lake of Llanberris came 
in view, and soon we were among the white cottages 
and snug gardens of the men who work in the 
slate quarries among these mountains. The little 
huts above named, which looked so forlorn that I 
wondered their tenants should choose such desolate 
homes, are, as we afterwards understood, also oc- 
cupied by the poorer classes among the quarriers, 
that they may be near the scenes of their labour. 

“The Royal Victoria hotel, where we are tarrying 
for a day or two, is a fine building, beautifully 
situated by the Lake of Llanberris, near the village 
of that name, the scenery al! round being fine and 
impressive; but we are still among stony moun- 
tains. This range is called the Switzerland of 
Wales, by the English; and, indeed, the views we 
had yesterday, as well as those during our climb 
while at Capel Curig, with the exception of the 
absence of ice and snow, come very near to my 
ideas of Alpine scenery. ¥ ” ? 

“ We took a very delightful walk, this morning, 
to a vast slate quarry in the neighborhood, one of 
the many which abound here. ‘he side of one of 
the mountains has been uncovered, exposing the 
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when about to be merged into that of Great|companiments for so dreary a region,—are low ong 


Britain, stipulated should be opened, and always 
kept in repair, in order to facilitate communica- 
tion between their country and London. We now 
followed it to Carnarvon; and it exceeds any 
road of the kind we ever saw for completeness, 
and the perfect state of repair in which it is kept. 
From Llangollen to Capel Curig, there is a hand- 
some stone and mortar wall, about four feet high, 
on both sides, throughout the whole distance; and 
there are men kept constantly at work repairing 
every inequality, and keeping the whole smooth, 
and free from any impediment. Through the 
mountain pass, the wall is discontinued; but it 
begins again at Llanberris, and from there, with 
few short interruptions, it extends to Carnarvon. 
The spurs of the mountain cease after leaving 
the former place, and the country becomes open 
and well cultivated. We stopped at Carnarvon, 
to take the railway train for Bangor. As we ap- 
proached the former place, we had a good view of 
the very large castle there, of the same name, 
which was built in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, in the time of Edward 1st. It has thir- 
teen towers, and altogether is in a much better 
state of preservation than apy ancient castle we 
have seen, But, being in the town, with neither 
trees nor any green about it, it does not make 
nearly the beautiful appearance that any of the 
other ruins do of which I have spoken. As, how- 
ever, we merely rode quickly by it, we could not 
form a very correct idea of even its external ap- 
pearance. It is said Edward II. was born in one 
of its towers. We were informed that it is still occu- 
pied by the municipal authorities for some pur- 
poses. Just before reaching Bangor, we had a full 
view of the two bridges which are thrown across 
the Menai Strait,—the one, the celebrated Tubular 
bridge, built for the railway, by Stephenson, and 
the other, built by Telford. A tunnel, three thou- 
sand feet in length, is passed through, as we enter 
the outskirts of the town. We crossed the Tubular 


slate lying in huge blocks or benches. The quarry-| bridge, the next day, to the island of Anglesea, on 
men, after removing the earth and rubbish, split|our way to Holyhead; but, as there is no way of 
off the layers of slate into portions of a size suit-| admitting light into it, we could see nothing of its 
able for handling: these are transported to the!structure ; it is too well known, however, to need 
yards below, where they are again split and dressed| any comment from me. The town of Bangor is 
for the market. Slate seems to be much used, in| long and narrow, lying under a high cliff. There 
the neighbourhood of the quarries, for various pur-|is nothing very attractive to a stranger in its ap- 
poses. Houses are built and fences made with it,| pearance ; and a walk through its principal streets 
mantle-pieces and table-tops are manufactured| gave but little opportunity of discovering its beau- 
from it. These last really look very handsome, |ties, if it has any. From the top of the cliff, how- 
when tastefully finished, but resemble five polished | ever, there is a fine prospect, taking in the strait 
iron more than marble. ‘The proprietor of one of|of Menai, with its bridges, and the heavy-looking 
these mines of wealth, has his whole grounds, an\shaft of the monument of the Marquis of Anglesea. 
extent of seven miles, enclosed by slabs of slate.| This place is said to be a favorite resort, in the 


The quarries give employment to great numbers} 
of workmen, sometimes as many as eight hundred 
or a thousand hands being kept constantly at work; 
and they yield enormous profits to their owners, 
one of whom is said to realize an annual income of 
between seventy thousand and eighty thousand 
pounds sterling. ¥ , * 

“ * * * When we left Llanberris, we again 
took our seats on the top of the coach, which seems 
the most popular way of travelling bere; and it is 
truly delightful, when passing through fine scenery, 
affording so much better opportunity for enjoying 
the views of it from all points; and it is especially 
exhilarating when dashing over such fine roads, 
with four spirited horses, who often go on a gallop, 
even up and down hills, when they are not very 
steep. We travelled on what is called the great 
Holyhead road, which is the continuation of that 


summer, of the citizens of Liverpool, who may well 
enjoy its varied scenery in comparison with their 
own dingy-looking city. ” - 

As I have been treating you, particularly of 
late, to so much that you may possibly deem rather 
extravagant descriptions of the interesting and 
beautiful, perhaps you will be willing to hear some 
evidence that I am not blind to what we may meet 
with that is somewhat the reverse of this: for in- 
stance, the railroad travel from Bangor to Holy- 
head; for, most of the way, a distance of about 
thirty-eight miles, across the island of Anglesea, is 
through as dismal a country as I would wish to 
behold. The land seems very poor, little green 
is to be seen, and it looks desolate. It is flat, 
and covered quite thickly, at frequent intervals, 
with miserable-looking low rocks, having a little of 
some kind of vegetation, apparently dead, on and 


we traversed when coming from Llangollen to Capel| around them, really appearing worse than nothing, 
Curig, and from the latter place to Llanberris.| giving the whole surface a kind of diseased, warty 
This is the highway which the Irish parliament,|look. The few houses that are to be seen,—fit ac- 


story huts, having wretchedly-thatched roofs, with 
reeds, or some other trash, all ragged and bare, in 
many places, reminding one of the appearance of 
the back of a dog afflicted with the mange. We 
left Holyhead,—a cheerless, comfortless looking 
town,—in a steamer for Kingstown, Ireland. This 
steamer was a fine, large, handsomely-built vessel, 
having a large dining-saloon, and being very com. 
plete in all its appointments, with the exception of 
the saloon for the accommodation of the female 
passengers, which was so poor and cramped,— 
but about twelve feet square,—that I should not 
have thought of resorting to it, if the weather had 
admitted of our remaining on deck ; so that, when 
it began to rain, and we were driven there for 
shelter, it was truly a squeeze ; and though the sight 
of the clear, green water was quite refreshi 
after our long ride over the dismal, warty plain, 
with its mangy houses, we were more than satisfied 
when the trip terminated, and we were landed at 
Kingstown. 
(To be continued.) 


Bxtract from my Mother's Memoranda, 
Youth is the time to serve the Lord. 

“ Samuel Atkinson was at Beaver Falls, 13th of 
Eighth month, 1816, and appointed a meeting at 
4 o'clock, Pp. M. He arose and began with the 
query whether we felt any desire to become true 
christians, explaining the character of a christian, 
what they were required to do, &c., also what re- 
ward they were to expect, which was the Father's 
love, and life everlasting. A memorable circum- 
stance occurred: He arose the second time, say- 
ing, perhaps it would be well enough for us to con- 
sider a little before we separate—(is it any laugh- 
ing matter young woman? if thou felt the weight 
of it, thou wouldst not consider it so. It will be 
cause of sorrow, if ever thou comes to see it in 8 
right light :) what the Lord requires of us—which 
is obedience, Xc., 

When I was introduced to him; after some 
conversation on the business in which I was en- 
gaged, (‘eaching,) he said it was a good employ- 
ment. I have thought of something to mention to 
thee, said he, and I don’t know that it will do any 
harm to tell thee before all these men. 

Solomon was considered a wise and great mad, 
and he said, ‘ Who can find a virtuous woman, for 
her price is far above rubies,’—Prov., xxxi. 10. 
Now I think we do not enough consider what is 
meant by a wrtuous woman. It is not sufficient 
that she be clear of certain vices so as to escape 
the censure of men, nor a good moralist; but 
she must conquer all evil propensities, in order to 
become virtuous. I mention these things that thou 
mayest consider them, and become a virtuous w0- 
man. If thou keepest thy place, thou wilt be pro 
vided for; He who provides for the fatherless, will 
also preserve thee; so that thou shalt not only 
have enough of sublunary things for thy sup- 
port, but shalt also be favoured with the dew of 
heaven: become virtuous and thou shalt inherit 
life everlasting. 

It is a very pleasing employment to have the 
care of a school, and very commendable for young 
persons when they are qualified for it, and delight 
in it. I wish very much to encourage young 
teachers. Farewell, thou takest care of the litte 
ones, may the experience of the itéle ones be taken 
care of.” 

These remarks, it would seem, were not lost oa 
the dear friend to whom they were addressed ; the 
words of the wise man, above quoted, would be for 
her a suitable epitaph. 

For many years she has been an inhabitant, we 
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trust, of a better country, and another sentence in 
the same chapter seems now applicable, “ Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.” 


sions casualties, however, do arise, and one deserves! 
record, as an illustration of true heroism mani-| 
fested by one in the humble situation of a miner. | 
The operation of sinking a vertical shaft is neces-| 
sarily of that confined character that more than) 
two men can rarely work at the bottom of the pit. 
Two men were thus employed in a small new mine 
in the eastern part of Cornwall, and another at the 
windlass in drawing the broken rock to the = 
































































For “ The Friend.” 

I have often been impressed with the belief that 
many errors in our course through life, many of 
those actions, which, on retrospection, we most 
deplore, might have been avoided, had we been 
more frequent, and what is of still greater impor- 
tance, more honest in the duty of self-examination. 
Without this, it seems to me there can be no true 

iritual progress. At the same time, no mere re- 
view of our motives or condition can be availing, 
while we allow self-love or partiality to blind us to 
our real state. These are very strong in the heart 
of man, and will be very apt to deceive him, unless 
through close watchfulness, attended with a dispo- 
sition to be convineed, and a willingness to see him- 
self just as he is, he make this candid inspection. 
And if enabled to effect this clear and unflattering 
examination, how great may be the spiritual bene- 
fit received ? Hidden things are brought to light, 
and presented in their true colours while thus hon- 
estly dealing with ourselves. For want of it we 
may have been pursuing a course of conduct hurt- 
ful to the cause of religion abroad, or more par- 
ticularly injurious to those who have had our con- 
duct under daily inspection. We may be indulg- 
ing personal resentment under the garb of just in- 
dignation; parsimony we may conceive to be 
prudence, and cunning, wisdom; anda love of change 
and excitement be mistaken for a holy zeal for the 
welfare of our fellow men ; a great profession of love 
for, and desire after a higher faith and purer doc- 
trine, be tinctured with a contentious and lofty 
spirit. Such an individual believes himself a living 
martyr in the cause of Truth, while in reality, he is 
but enduring the suspicion and suffering his own 
mistaken impulses have brought upon him. Had 
he but hearkened to the secret language to his 
soul, he might have heard clearly and unmistak- 
ably the query, “ Who hath required this at thy 
hands,”’ 

“Tsrael doth not know, my people do not con- 
sider,” was a reproach addressed to some formerly. 
Let this not be so now, but let us rather crave 
that the Spirit of Truth may so enlighten our un- 
derstandings that we may clearly discern the true 
from the false—may know “ the voice of the Shep- 
herd from the voice of the stranger,” and not only 
understand but “ obey and live.” 

Christianity requires simplicity and truth. It 
allows no man to pretend to be what he is not. 
And it requires great circumspection of its fol- 
lowers with respect to what they may utter, be- 


od it makes every man accountable for his idle 
words, 





Two men should have been at the windlass, but 
from some cause one was absent. The men below 
had bored their hole in the rock and charged it 
with gunpowder, properly adjusting the safety-fuse. 
The younger of the two miners had got into the 
kibble or bucket, by which they were to be drawn 
up out of the shaft. The elder one set fire to the 
safety fuse, and the signal was given to the man at 
the surface to ‘ wind away.’ He raised, by a great 
effort, the heavy iron bucket and its living load a 
few feet, and he found it impossible to do more. 
The fuse was rapidly burning away, the two men 
were suspended exactly over the rock which was 
to be rended, and the death of both appeared in- 
evitable. There was not a moment to be lost. 
‘Go,’ said the young and unmarried man to his com- 
panion, ‘ go to your wife and children—they can 
ill-afford to spare you,’ and he sprang from the 
bucket, which being thus lightened, was speedily 
drawn up. The gunpowder almost immediately 
exploded, and the two men thought their ‘ com- 
rade,’ as the miners phrase it, ‘ was in eternity.’ To 
their surprise and joy, however, they presently 
heard his voice, and he was shortly drawn to the 
surface uninjured. On leaping back into the shaft, 
he felt certain—so he related his sensations—that 
he must perish. He prayed to the Lord to receive 
his soul, and seizing a plank, which was used for 
timbering the shaft, he threw himself on his back, 
and placed the wood upon him. He heard the 
hissing of the fuse, and it appeared to him a long 
time before the explosion which was to exterminate 
his existence took place. At length it occurred, 
and he lost consciousness for a few seconds; but, 
upon recovering, he was rejoiced to find himself 
unhurt. The shattered fragments of the rock had 
fallen on all sides of him, a few small stones only 
falling harmlessly on the plank with which he had 
covered himself. His first impulse was, to fall on 
his knees, and pour out his soul in thankfulness to 
God, for his marvellous delivery from death; his 
second, to announce to his companions. that he was 
still alive.” Surely, we see here a manifestation 
of the preserving power of Him without whose 
notice not a sparrow falleth to the ground. 





~~ 


Having the Spirit of Christ.—“ If any man,’ 
says St. Paul, “have not had the spirit of Christ, 
he is not his.”—Rom. viii. Now, whatever more is 
meant by the phrase of having the spirit of Christ, 
it must certainly mean this much at Jeast—a dis- 
position and turn of mind in some degree con- 
formable to the mind that was in Christ Jesus, to 
be evidenced by a life and conversation suitable 
to his precepts and example. “He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners ; he 
went about doing good.”—Heb. vii. He was gen- 
tle and compassionate, meek and patient, under 
the greatest provocations; so active, for the glory 
of God, that his zeal, by a strong and lively figure, 
is said to have eaten him up; (Jobn ii.) so affected 
with the worth of souls that he wept over his bit- 
terest enemies; so intent on his charitable designs 
towards men, that an opportunity of helping or 
instructing them was as meat and drink when he 
was hungry, (John iv.) and made him forget wea- 
riness and pain; so full of devotion towards God, 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Heroism in Humble Life. 
The following interesting narrative occurs in a 
published account of the Copper Mines of England. 
“The ore is broken out by means of the pick, 
and by the use of wedges. Gunpowder is employed 
Where the rock is hard and the lode compact—the 
operation of blasting being conducted with so much 
care that there are rarely any accidents arising from 
this cause. ‘The use of the safety-fuse adds much 
to the security with which the operations of rend- 
lng the rock by gunpowder are effected. This fuse 
8 an ingeniously constructed hempen cylinder, 
ugh which extends a continuous train of coarse 
powder, which burns slowly, and allows the men 
to retire beyond the reach of the fragments of 
Stones before the explosion of the powder in the 
@ of the rock cau take place. On some occa- 


that when the day had been wholly consumed in| principles of our Society ; for the faithful mainte . 


his labours of love, he would frequéntly) redeem 
whole nights for prayer—Luke vi. But I must 
stop. No pen can describe, no beart conceive the 
life of the Son of God in the flesh; yet in all these 
things he was our great exemplar, and no profes- 
sion or appellation can benefit us, unless we are of 
those who copy closely and carefully after him. 
For thus saith the beloved apostle, ‘‘ He that saith 
he abideth in him ought himself so to walk even 
as he walked. He that saith I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him.”—1 John ii.—John Newton. 





For “The Friend.” 

Information having been received that initiatory 
steps had been taken in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, for the enactment of a law to impose a 
penalty on those who had been enrolled for military 
service, but were excused from a draft on account 
of conscientious scruples against bearing arms ; and 
also a law to prevent the immigration of colored 
persons into the State, a special —e of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings was called, and the we Me- 
morials on those subjects prepared and adopted, and 
a committee appointed to take them to Harrisburg 
and have them laid before the Senate and House 
of Representatives; which service has been per- 
formed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania :— 

The Remonstrance of the Representatives of the 
religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, &c., 
Respectfully showeth : 

That a bill, now pending in the Legislature, im- 
poses a pecuniary payment on all persons who were 
exempted from the late military draft, in conse- 
quence of their conscientious scruple against bear- 
ing arms; a measure which, if carried into effect, 
will operate oppressively on Friends, and, against 
which we feel bound respectfully to remonstrate. 

From the earliest date of our religious body, it 
has uniformly maintained a testimony against all 
wars and fightings, believing them to be contrary 
to the pure and peaceable religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; who came, not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them; and who declared “ My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my ser- 
vants fight.” 

He drew a broad and striking contrast between 
the imperfect dispensation of the law, and that of 
his blessed gospel; declaring that though the for- 
mer allowed the retaliation of injuries, “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth;” his command 
was, “ Resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” And, while it had been said by them of 
old time, “ thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy ;” He required his disciples to love 
all—* I say unto you; love your enemies—bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father, which is in heaven: for He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

We know of no course of reasoning consonant 
with the New Testament, which can absolve us 
from obeying these plain and positive precepts of 
our Lord; or that can reconcile with them, the 
dreadful business of war and bloodshed; and hence, 
we feel religiously restrained from taking any part 
in military operations. 

These views are not assumed in order to meet 
the present deplorable state of things in our land ; 
or to secure ourselves from danger and hardship. 
They are the well known and long established 
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nance of which, many Friends, in years gone by, |also of that humane and generally admitted maxim 
of enlightened jurisprudence, that the innocent 

We are aware that the Constitution of our State shall not be punished in order to reach the guilty, 
provides that, “ Such as conscientiously scruple to|and that it is better the guilty should escape, than 


suffered the loss of liberty and property. 


bear arms, shall not be compelled to do so, but 
shall pay an equivalent for personal service.” 

We respectfully submit that there is a manifest 
inconsistency in exempting persons from military 
duty on account of their conscientious scruple ; and 
then subjecting them to a pecuniary infliction ; be- 
cause they entertain that scruple. 

To compel such payment would be a direct in- 
fringement of the inalienable right of liberty of 
conscience, which the Constitution assumes to allow 
and to guard; and, it is, moreover, wholly at va- 
riance with that great Charter of our liberties, as 
citizens of the Commonwealth, “ T’he Declaration 
of Rights ;” which says : 

“That the general, great and essential principles 
of liberty and free government, may be recognized, 
and unalterably established, We declare—Third : 
All men have a natural and indefeasible right to 








| 


that the peaceable and unoffending should suffer. 
Should the Legislature, notwithstanding these 


objections, determine to impose the pecuniary 
penalty, legal process and distraints will probably 


be resorted to for its collection from Friends; and, 
past experience has shown that officers, engaged 
in this business, often make excessive seizures, aud 
thus waste the estates of unresisting and indus- 
trious citizens, while but little of the proceeds finds 
its way into the public coffers. 

It is in no disloyal or captious spirit that we 
make this earnest appeal for our just rights, but 
from a sense of religious duty. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge the many privileges and benefits which, 
through the Divine blessing, we are permitted to 
partake of, under our excellent form of govern- 
ment; we cheerfully bear our proportion of the 


civil burdens; obey all laws which do not violate 


worship Almighty God according to the dictates of|our well known Christian principles; and, by a 


their own consciences: No man can, of right, be 
compelled to attend, erect, or support any place 
of worship, or to attend any ministry against his 
consent: No human authority can, in any case 


peaceable and orderly demeanor, endeavor to 
promote a ready submission to the constituted 
authority. 

The wickedness and enormities of the rebellion 


whatever, control or interfere with the rights of|which has plunged our beloved country into war; 
conscience ; and no preference shall ever be given|devastated many portions of it; occasioned a fear-|who placed them in their various situations, hath 
by law to any establishments or modes of worship.” | ful sacrifice of human life, and filled so many homes |extended equally his care and protection to all, 


(See Declaration of Rights.) 


These are the noble sentiments which William |abhorrent to our feelings as Christians, and as |cies. 


and hearts with sorrow and mourning ; are utterly 


party may, with equal justice, induce the attempt 


to prohibit the immigration of foreign whites? 

Pennsylvania justly enjoys the high reputation 
of taking the initiatory steps, among the States of 
the Union, in doing justice to the colored people, 
and providing by law, in the year 1780, for libera. 
ting them from slavery. In the preamble to that 
act, we find the following sentiments, which we 
deem worthy of especial notice at the present time; 
viz. 

“We are unavoidably led to a serious and 
grateful sense of the manifold blessings which we 
have undeservedly received from the hand of that 
Being, from whom every good and perfect gift com. 
eth. Impressed with these ideas we conceive that 
it is our duty, and we rejoice that it is in our pow. 
er, to extend a portion of that freedom to others 
which hath been extended to us.*** It is not for 
us to enquire why, in the creation of mankind, the 
inhabitants of the several parts of the earth were 
distinguished by a difference of feature or com- 
plexion. It is sufficient to know that all are the 
work of an Almighty Hand. We find, in the dig. 
tribution of the human species, that the most fer- 
tile as well as the most barren parts of the earth 
are inhabited by men of complexions different from 
ours, and from each other; from whence we ma 
reasonably as well as religiously, infer, that He 


and that it becometh not us to counteract his mer- 
We esteem it a peculiar blessing granted to 


Penn laid down in framing the government of his|citizens; and it is our fervent desire that it may\us, that we are enabled this day to add one more 
new Colony of Pennsylvania ;—they have since|please the great Arbiter of nations, in his wisdom |step to universal civilization by removing, as much 
been reiterated by successive conventions of the|and mercy, to put an end to the rebellion, to stop |as possible, the sorrows of those who have lived in 
State; and the religious Society of Friends has|the effusion of blood, and once more establish |undeserved bondage.” 


ever held and maintained them. 

We cannot pay any equivalent for military ser- 
vice, or any penalty for not performing it, be- 
cause we sincerely believe such service would be 
sinful to us; and to pay a commutation for avoid- 
ing an act which we hold to be sin, besides the 
guilt it involves, would imply that liberty of con- 
science is not our birthright. It would be practi- 
cally avowing that the Almighty is not the supreme 
Ruler of conscience, and that human governments 
may control and coerce it;—principles, which 
would permit the penal establishment of a state 
religion, and justify the cruel persecutions which, 
in ages past, have sullied and disgraced the pro- 
fession of christianity. 

We ask no special favor, or partial legislation, 
in our behalf; but equal liberty, as secured by the 
Declaration of Rights, for all who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to war and fighting. 

The proposed law will not only be oppressive, 
but unequal also—because Friends have always 
been known to be opposed to fighting, while great 
numbers of our fellow-citizens profess that war is 
proper, and necessary to human governments; and, 
consequently, military service is in accordance with 
their views. These can make no just claim to 
oblige us to conform our consciences to theirs, or 
to fine us if we do not conform; nor can they rea- 


liberty of conscience which they exercise, and are 


excused from doing what we religiously believe to 


be wrong, although they may contend that it is 
right. 
It has been said that persons not Friends, took 


the affidavit of conscientious scruple to avoid the 


draft last Fall, whose previous profession and 
practice showed that they made a false declara- 
tion; and that there is no mode of reaching such, 
but by inflicting the fine on all. 


Such a course, we conceive, would be a violation |ders, as it is negroes or mulattoes; or may not a 
of the fundamental principles of civil liberty ; and |period arrive when the ascendency of a political|ourselves, and view them as depriving us of the 


peace and order throughout our afflicted land. 


‘*Weaned, by a long course of experience from 


The awful calamities which are pressing upon|those narrow prejudices and partialities we had 
us, are a loud call to humble ourselves before the \imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with kindness 


Almighty, in sincere repentance; and “to break 


and benevolence toward men of different condi- 


off our sins by righteousness, and our iniquities by |tions and nations; and we conceive ourselves at 


showing mercy to the poor ;” if happily it may be 
the means, through His forbearance, of averting 
yet heavier judgments, and of restoring tranquil- 
lity to the nation. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a Meeting 
of the Representatives aforesaid, held in Phila- 
delphia, the 7th of Third month, 1863. 

Cares Evans, Clerk for the Day. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonuealth of Fennsylvania : 


The Remonstrance of the Representatives of the 
religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, Xc., 
respectfully represents— 

That we have noticed with sorrow that a bill 
has been introduced into the Legislature to punish 
by fine and imprisonment any colored person coming 
into the State, and also any white person who 
shall bring or cause to be brought into the State 
any negro or mulatto slave, even if for the purpose 
of liberating him. 





this particular period extraordinarily called upon, 
by the blessings we have received, to manifest the 
sincerity of our profession, and to give a substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude.” (Dallas’ Laws of 
Pennsylvania, 1797, volume Ist, page 838-9.) 
We invite the attention of the Legislature to 
these liberal and Christian declarations of our 
forefathers. The contrast between them and the 
bill in question, is too striking to need any illustra- 
\tion or comment. ‘The bill is also at variance with 
the first. section of “ The Declaration of Rights,” 
jadopted in the State conventions of 1790, and 
1838; which says—“ All men are born equally 
free and independent, and have certain inherent 
and indefeasible rights; among which are those of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquit 
‘ing possessing and protecting property and reput& 
ition ; and of pursuing their own happiness.” 
From the abolition of slavery in 1780 to the 
‘present period, the legislation of our State, in re- 
\gard to the colored race, has generally been marked 
by liberality and justice. With the exception of 


We respcetfully submit that upon no principle of|the right to vote, we believe no invidious distine- 
sonably complain if we are permitted to enjoy the |just constuction can either of the above acts be 


regarded as a misdemeanor or offence, and that 
the whole bill must: be considered greatly deroga- 
tory to the enlightened views which have long dis- 
tinguished the people of our State. 

If it is correct and constitutional legislation to 


tion between them and the whites now operates in 
‘our laws, and we earnestly desire that the wisdom 
‘and justice of the legislature will preserve the 
character of Pennsylvania from being sullied by 
the passage of the bill under consideration. 

To enact such a law would be a retrogade move- 








exclude persons from the State, on account of|ment ; offensive to the progressive civilization of the 


complexion, how are the shades of color to be de- 
fined; and will it not be equally proper to prohi- 
bit the swarthy planters of the West Indies, the 
Asiatics, and the Indians, from entering our bor- 


age, to the liberal principles of Christian philan- 
throphy, and be receding towards the bigotry aud 
‘prejudices of the dark periods of ignorance & 
cruelty. 


If we bring the provisions of the bill home to 
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liberty freely granted to others; exposing us to Cornwall Tin Mining. mine increased, a steam engine was erected on the 
many hardships and privations, and thwarting our! The Cornish miners are remarkable for perse-|main land, and a wooden bridge constructed, which 
efforts to promote our happiness or to improve our|verance and a heroic defiance of danger in the|communicated with the shaft on the rock, along 
condition, we shall readily perceive how onerous| pursuit of their toilsome and perilous calling. The| which the miners went to their labour, and the ore 
and oppressive such a law would be, and how con-|tin mines—that is, such as are worked upon ¢he|drawn from the mine was taken tothe shore, This 
trary its enforcement to the Divine precept, |/odes occurring in the rocks—are frequently pro-|mine was called the wherry, and in a few years 













« Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also even so unto them.” 

When we consider that it would prohibit persons 
from visiting their nearest relatives and friends, in 
sickness or other affliction, and from paying the 


secuted under circumstances of extreme peril. Near 
the Land’s End, in the parish of St. Just, nume- 
rous tin-lodes are seen cropping out in the preci- 
pitous cliffs of the noble head lands which front 
the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. 


ore to the amount of £70,000 was raised from it. 
Eventually an American vessel broke loose during a 
storm, from a neighbouring anchorage, and strik- 
ing against the stage, demolished the machinery ; 











































These the miner|thus suddenly putting an end to an enterprize re- 
Jast offices of respect and affection to the dead, how | has followed, and on and onward, under the bed|markable in even the annals of Cornish mining.— 
’ d do its provisions appear to the common /of the Atlantic Ocean, he pursues his prize. The| Excelsior, or Helps to Progress. 
; dictates of humanity, even as exhibited among those | heavy breakers which lash the rocky shore, roll to 
; who have not enjoyed the benefits of Christian/and fro the huge granite boulders at the base of} Pleasing manners will attract popular regard, 
' civilization. the cliffs; and the miner, in his dark level below,|and worldly motives will produce popular actions ; 
‘ In looking at the condition of our colored popu-|works on by the light of his solitary candle stuck|but ‘genuine virtues proceed only from christian 
’ Jation, we see nothing to induce such enactment.|in a lump of clay, unconcerned, amidst a thunder|principles. The one is efflorescence, the other is 
: Relatively with the whites, they are diminishing|rolling above him, at which we might think the| fruit. 
; instead of increasing; and they are generally a|stoutest heart would tremble. ‘The veins in this . sarees 
| useful class. district spread through the rocks in all directions; 
: By the census of 1850, it appears the colored|and these have heen bleniel upward through the THE FRIEND. 
le in Pennsylvania were then in the propor-|rock by the miner, until his sharp-pointed pick has) ————_____- 
’ Fon of one to pe 43 whites; while by thet of knocked a hole in the very bed rt the ‘Atlantic Ta eee 6 ee 
. 1860, they number only one to 51.8. In the de-|Ocean. The oozing through of salt water gives : memmeen erm em ires 
a cenpial period from 1840 to 1850, the blacks in-|the miner warning of his imprudence, and he coolly} We think there can be no reasonable doubt that 
> creased about 12.6 per cent., while from 1850 to|goes to work and stops the hole which he has|#D imperative obligation rests upon the white citi- 
, 1860, they increased only 5.12 per cent., and the) made, with some clay and oakum. zens of our country, to do what they can towards 
. whites increased in the same period 26.20 per| In some rocks which are left bare at low water, |supplying the wants of the poor blacks, who, having 
a cent.; thus showing a very considerable decrease |near Penzance, a multitude of small veins of tin|passed all their lives in slavery, have, since the 
I, of colored people as compared with white citi-|ore had been discovered. Upon these a few per-|war began, been set free, or escaped from their 
a3 zens. sons began to work, but without much success. | former masters. Having never received other Te- 
4 It is often said, doubtless without examination, | About half a century since, a man named Thomas| ward for their labour than the coarse food required 
‘h that the colored people are a thriftless race and|Curtis, a miner of Breage near Helston, deter-|to sustain their strength, and the miserable cloth- 
, burdensome to the community, whom interest/mined on renewirg the attempt to work in these|ing sparingly dispensed to them, they have been 
7 would lead us to keep from among us. But/lodes. The distance of the shoal of rocks from the| turned adrift, destitute of every thing but their gene- 
these assumptions are not sustained by the facts.|/neighbouring beach, at high water, is about 700|ral ignorance and their thriftless habits, to obtain a 
ad A general inquiry made some years ago into the|feet, and this, in consequence of the shallowness of|living as best they can. 
character and condition of those in Philadelphia,|the beach, is not materially lessened at low water.| The government has had thousands of these 
rn showed that, allowing for the disadvantages and |The surface of the rock is covered about ten months | refugees, or contrabands—as they are commonly 
g: obstructions under which they labor in consequence |in the year, and at spring-tides the depth of water |called—men, women and children, collected at 
ha, of the prejudices against them, they manifest much jon it is nineteen feet. The prevailing winds occa- | different points where shelter of any kind could be 
in industry, economy and intelligence. Many have/sion a great surf Lere even in the summer, and in|furnished, and granted them rations sufficient to 
| acquired considerable property—they have numer-|the winter the sea bursts over it with unrestrain-|satisfy their hunger; and the bounty of individuals 
a ous well supported beneficial and charitable asso-| able violence. in the free States has supplied them liberally with 
| ciations ; and pay an amount of taxes which more} Such were the difficulties which a working miner|clothing; but no system appears to have been 
ts than defrays the charge to the public funds for the| proposed to overcome. As the work could only|adopted or carried out for investigating their wants 
maintenance of their destitute. The statistics of|/be prosecuted during the time that the rock was|and capabilities; distributing them where they could 
- crime also evince that the proportion of them con-|above the sea, the progress was necessarily slow.|procure remunerating employment; and pene 
‘ . vieted, is not greater than that of the whites. He had to form an excavation, aud after each tide|them from sinking into the listless idleness an 
vith The Almighty Being who “ made of one blood} to empty it of water, before he could resume his|squalid wretchedness, which their previous mode 
WF , all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the! work. Eventually a frame-work of boards wasjof life, and their sudden change of condition are 
po earth,” is no respecter of persons. His fatherly|fixed to the mouth of the shaft, and this frame-|so well calculated to produce. == 
all regard and compassion are not swaycd by color or| work being cemented with pitch and oakum until) From an account recently received in conversa- 
a features, or the varying opinions of men. He de-|it was water-tight, was carried up to a sufficient|tion with a citizen of Washington, who has been 
of clares that “ for the oppression of the poor, and | height above the highest spring-tides. To support diligently labouring on their behalf, of the situation 
ms the sighing of the needy, He will arise, and set | this boarded turret,—which was twenty feet high|of the fourteen or fifteen hundred of these poor 
i him in safety from him that puffeth at him.” It/above the rock, and two feet one inch square,—|people brought into the “ Freedman’s Camp” in 
yu 8 only by His blessing and favor that our country | against the violence of the surge, eight stout bars that city, we think they could hardly be placed in 
the tan prosper; and He cannot view with approbation, | of iron were applied in an inclined direction to its|a more deplorably wretched and degrading condi- 
_ measures which oppress and injure any part of his/sides, four of them below and four of an extraor-|tion. Crowded into quarters altogether too small 
“ ed Tational creation. dinary length and thickness above. A platform|for their decent accommodation, they are obliged 
. of The colored people are our brethren; children} was fend around the top of the turret, and on|to herd together without regard to sex or age, and 
stan of the same gracious and benevolent Parent; ob-|this was placed a windlass, to be worked by four| consequently vice and disease are rife among thea. 
ai jects, equally with ourselves, of the great salvation|men. ‘Thus in the very midst of the ocean did|Some of the men and women obtain employment 
‘aod which was purchased for us by the Saviour’s blood ;|the miners descend to their labours. As they sunk|from the government; the former as teamsters, dig- 
> the and we earnestly desire that Divine Wisdom may |the shaft, they encountered a new difficulty. The|gers, carriers, &c. ; the latter, as washerwomen, 
a by "0 influence the hearts of the Legislature, that! waters came in upon them through the fissures in| cooks, Xc., for the soldiers in camp; but very many, 
they may discountenance a proceeding which|the rocks beneath their wooden protection, and the| satisfied with the food and clothing gratuitously 
noes Would be detrimental to the dearest rights and|rocks themselves were so broken that it became (distributed, care not to work, and pass their time 
of the interests of this long afflicted race; and which, if|necessary to support them with timber bracings.|in perfect idleness. This is the natural consequence 
nilan- pplied to ourselves, would be indignantly rejected| Under these circumstances, for several years, the|of causes which these poor creatures can hardly be 
and cruel and tyrannical. winter was a period of inaction. At length, how-| expected to control, and they are to be pitied rather 
y and Signed on behalf and by direction of a meeting | ever, the projector of this bold invasion of the earth|than blamed. Where such a state of things exists, 
of the Representatives aforesaid, held in Phila-|hidden beneath the mighty ocean, was rewarded |the aged, the sick, and the young children must 
me to (elphia, the 7th day of the Third month, 1863. | for his energy and perseverance, the mine proving necessarily suffer greatly. ‘The evidence of this 
of the CHARLES Evans, Clerk for the Day. |\a very productive one. As the prosperity of the} bas forced itself so continually upon the attention 
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of those residents in Washington who have been 
labouring for the welfare of the contrabands there, 
that some of them have resolved to make an effort 
to check, and if possible, remove the evil. An as- 
sociation has therefore been formed, styled “ The 
National Association for the Relief of Coloured 
Women and Children,” having for its objects the 
rescuing of the young children from the neglect and 
depravation inseparable from these crowded deposi- 
tories, and the more comfortable accommodation of 
the aged and decrepid females. 

As all the charitable institutions in Washington 
are closed against coloured people, it is necessary 
to open an asylum in or near the city, for the ex- 
press purpose of sheltering and training the objects 
of their care; and the managers are now making 
an appeal to the humane and benevolent through- 
out the country, to furnish the pecuniary means 
necessary for carrying out the christian labour they 
have undertaken. In their appeal they say— 

“Will the benevolent continue to clothe, and 
the government to feed these now helpless ones, 
in the present inefficient and expensive manner, 
rearing the children amidst the idleness and de- 
pravities of camp life, or will they use the means 
that humanity impels them to give, systematically, 
for the support and elevation of the children, and 
the decent maintenance of those whose unpaid toil 
leaves their last days no resource but charity ?” 

The institution has been chartered by Congress, 
and as it appears a feasible plan, if properly car- 
ried out, for bettering the condition of those 
at both extremes of life, who have so strong 
a claim upon the sympathies and bounty of all 
classes, we have thought it right thus to introduce 
it to the notice of our readers. 

Donations will be received by Margaret Robin- 
son, N. W.corner of Kace and Franklin streets, 


Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to the Ist inst. The 
Polish question had become the absorbing topic of in- 
terest, even to the exclusion of American affairs. The 
despatches from Poland show great activity on the part 
of the insurgents. Engagements had taken place at 
various places, with varying successes. A report was 
current that General Klapka had gone to join the in- 
surgents. The veteran General Dembenski had also 
left Paris for Poland. The total force of the insurgents 
was estimated at 45,000; but no single corps numbers 
more than 30,000. It is stated that the Emperor of 
Russia has ordered the authorities at Warsaw to sup- 
press the insurrection in Poland, at any price of blood 
or treasure, within thirty days. In the British House 
of Commons the policy of Russia was strongly denounced, 
but the future action of the British Government was 
left untrammelled by any resolution. The feeling in 
Paris continued decidedly in favor of the Poles ; but the 
general impression was that the diplomatic measures 
already inaugurated would suffice for a settlement of 
the difficulty. An important debate was progressing in 
the Prussian Chamber on the neutrality of that Gov- 
ernment. The policy of the Government in interfering 
was vehemently attacked by many of the speakers. The 
captains of the relief ship George Griswold, Achilles 
and Hope, were entertained at a grand banquet by the 
Mayor of Liverpool, during which friendly speeches 
were freely interchanged The U. S. Consul for Liver- 
pool, in his speech, asserted that it was the earnest de- 
sire of the American Government as well as the people, 
to perpetuate amicable relations with England. The 
response of the U.S. Secretary of State to the French 
Emperor's offers of mediation, in which the Secretary 
declines all overtures of that nature, had been published. 
The comments of the English press were generally un- 
favourable ; the London Morning Star, however, praises 
Seward’s despatch, and considers that it is unanswera- 
ble in argument. The Princess Alexandra had left 
Copenhagen for England. 
the London Daily News announces that the French 
Government has received the most embarrassing news 
from Mexico. Gen. Forey says that he despairs of tak- 
ing Puebla without a much greater army, and calls for 
large reinforcements. ‘The Liverpool cotton market was 


quiet. 


Consols, 92}. 


Unitep Srates.—TZhe Ezira Session of the Senate ter- 
A great number of nomi- 
nations for the naval, military, and civil service, were 
confirmed, a few were rejected, and many were not 
The appointment of Cassius M. Clay as 


minated on the 14th inst. 


acted upon. 
Minister to Russia, was confirmed. 


The New Almaden Quicksilver Mines.—By a recent de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the title of the Al- 
The 
yield of the mines has been from a million to a million 
By this decision, another Uali- 


maden Company was declared null and void. 


and a quarter annually. 
fornia company.obtains the mine, together with a claim 


upon the Almaden Company for all its proceeds during 


the last ten years. 
New Hampshire.—At the recent election in this State, 


two republican and one democratic congressmen were 


elected. The republicans have a majority in the Legis- 
lature. There was no choice of Governor. 

Utah.—On the 10th inst., the Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young, was arrested on the charge of polygamy, and 
bound over for trial. Young offered no resistance to 
the legal process. 


Rail Roads in the United States.—The total length of 


the rail roads in the United States, is said to be 32,434 
miles, and the cost, $1,233,621,671. Of these roads, 

Pennsylvania has 3134 miles, cost, $159,658,866 

Ohio “ 3004 « «121,219,744 
Illinois « 3003 ¢* 110,141,184 
New York “ 2767 « “ 128,717,664 
Indiana “ 2169 & & 71,864,304 

The Army.—Great numbers of volunteers and of the 
drafted men, having absented themselves without leave, 
the President, on the 10th inst., issued his proclamation, 
stating, that all such, who shall report themselves for 
duty, on or before the first proximo, may be restored to 
their respective regiments without punishment, except 
the forfeiture of pay and allowance during their absence, 
and that all who did not return by that time, shall be 
arrested and punished as deserters. 

Military Operations.—The amount of reliable intelli- 
gence from the various divisions of the United States 
forces, has, of late, been very small. Gen. Hooker's 
army remains near Fredericksburg, with a large rebel 
force in the vicinity, on the south side of the Rappa- 
hannock. The rebel pickets are said to be composed 
partly of colored men—the negroes being armed and 
uniformed the same as the whites. 

The British steamer Douro, with a cargo of cotton, 
from Wilmington, N. C., was captured off Cape Fear; 
and one of the U. S. gunboats, off Port Royal, compelled 
another British steamer, laden with powder and mer- 
chandize, to run ashore. 
captors saved part of the cargo. 


The rumors of an apprehended rebel invasion of 
Kentucky, with a view to the permanent occupancy of 
Collisions 


the State, are repeated from time to time. 
between small bodies of the hostile forces are of fre- 
quent occurrence in Tennessee. 
about 200 of the U. S. troops were surrounded and 


captured, in others, the rebels appear to have suffered 
After the engagement in which Van Dorn’s army 
defeated several regiments of the Federal troops, he re- 


most. 


treated southwards across Duck river. A late dispatch 


from Fort Donelson, reports 12,000 rebels to be moving 
The rebel army was within twenty- 
The condition of affairs on the 
It is reported that the rebels 
have evacuated Vicksburg. Gen. Rosecrans sends a 
dispatch stating that information to that effect had 


upon that place. 
eight miles of the Fort. 
Mississippi is uncertain. 


Middling Orleans was quoted at 22d, and fair at 
253d. Bread stuffs were lower; Philadelphia flour, 23s. 
a 26s. per barrel; red western wheat 9s. a 9s. 7d. ; white 
western, 10s. a 10s. 6d. ; white southern, lls. a 11s. 6d. 


In one near Jackson, 


Foreign Immigration this spring promises to be greater 
than that of last year. The number of arrivals at New 
York from First month lst to Third month 7th, was 5,- 
879, an increase of 2,972 over the corresponding portion 
of last year. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company.—Over one hundred 
leading mercantile and banking firms in New York, haye 
subscribed amounts ranging from £100 to £1000 sterl 
and amounting in the aggregate to $200,000, to the At. 
lantic Telegraph. Great confidence seems to be felt in 
the final success of the undertaking. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 442, children under 
five years of age, 245, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 301, children under 
five years of age, 130. The number of soldiers interred 
was 31. 

The Markets, §c.—The shipments of specie from New 
York last week, amounted to $1,819,671. The amount 
of specie remaining in the banks, was $36,110,085, 
The following were the quotations on the 16th inst, 
New York.—Premium for gold, 54 a 55 per cent. Ex. 
change on London, 170 a 171. U.S. 6's, 1881, 103; 
7-30 Treasury notes, 106. Middling upland cotton, 83 
a 84. The prices of flour and grain have been affected 
by the decline in gold and exchange. Superfine State, 
$6.75 a $7.00; superfine western, $7.05 a $7.40; Chi- 
cago spring wheat, $1.38 a $1.40; amber Lowa, $1.65; 
winter red western, $1.70 a $1.75; rye, $1.08 a $1.11; 
yellow corn, 90 cts. a 91cts.; Jersey oats, 72 cts. a 74 
cts.; Canada, 80 cts. a 82 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $6.50; prime red wheat, $1.70 a $1.72 ; white, $1.- 
80 a $1.90. The market weak, large sales could not be 
made at these figures; yellow corn, 88 cts.; oats, 72 
cts. a 73 cts.; clover seed, $5.75 ; timothy, $2.50; flax- 
seed, $4.00. The cattle market is better, sales of 1372 
head, at prices ranging from 8} to 103, generally from, 
9to 10}. Of hogs, 2588 were sold at from $7.50 to 
$8.75 per 100 pounds. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ron, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 


The vessel was lost, but her/delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Mecting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth day evening, the 25th 
instant, at 8 o'clock. 

Cuartes J. Auien, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1863. 


NOTICE. 
An experienced Female Teacher wishes a school. For 
information apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


NOTICE. 
Situations are wanted in the country, for several col- 


The Paris correspondent of 


reached his head quarters. Another current report is, that 
the Yazoo Pass expedition has captured Yazoo City, to- 
gether with a number of rebel transports. Both these 
reports require confirmation. The river was very high. 
The back water had broken through the levee and filled 
up the canal, rendering work upon it impossible. The 
latest dispatch states, that the U. S. gunboats had cap- cet, to Mary, daughter of Dr. Isaac Huestis. 


tured twenty-six steamboats in the Yazoo, eighteen of ial 
which had been destroyed. The recent operations on |=——— : cae 


Lake Providence and the vicinity of Vicksburg, have re-| Diep, on the 7th inst., near Camden, N. J., Susanwa 
sulted in inundating more than 300 miles of the country |PEIRCR, A member of 5. District Monthly Meeting, 
in Louisiana, destroying millions of property. Philadelphia, formerly of Burlington, in the seventy 

Southern Jtems.—Rebel advices show that there is|sixth year of her age. _ ; ; a 
great discontent in northern Alabama. Surprises, skir-}| ——, at his residence in New Town Township, Del 
mishes, and all the borrors of a war in which neighbors ware County, on the 27th inst., Witn1AmM RHOADS, 10 
are enemies, were constantly occurring. The Richmond |sixty-sixth year of his age. r 
Dispatch of the 12th, speaks discouragingly of the pros-| Springfield Particular and Chester Monthly Meeting. 
pects of obtaining food, and says, the impressment of| ~~~-~~~-~ rte 
flour and grain by the rebel government, discourages 
their production. 


ored boys, between the ages of six and ten years. Ap 

ply at the “ Home for Destitute Colored Children,” No. 
708 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 
— s2.e—— 

Marxiep, on the 5th inst. at Friends’ Meeting # 

Chesterfield, Morgan County, Ohio, Linptey M. Faw 


WM. Hi. PILE, PRINTER, | 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





A member and overseer of 
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